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SCHOOL COLONY OF MEYKIRCH, 


CONNECTED WITH THE INSTITUTION OF FELLENBERG. 


Cotontes have been planted, and settlements made for the 
working of mines, the establishment of manufactories and trading 
houses, and the promotion of civilization and religion among pagan 
nations ; and these efforts have been successful. But we know of 
no effort in our own country, to avail ourselves of this economical 
and enterprising plan, to promote the common education of the 
indigent and the neglected. 

In the first volume of the ‘ Annals,’ we gave the following ac- 
count of an effort of this kind which was made by Fellenberg, in 
connection with the establishment at Hofwyl. ‘To many of our 
readers, it is unknown ; and we believe all will be gratified in hav- 
ing their recollections revived on the subject, at a moment when 
so many plans are in agitation for the education of the destitute. 

‘The frequent failure of attempts to establish Agricultural 
Schools on the plan of Hofwyl, led him to believe that the diffi- 
culty of finding a suitable locality, and persons capable of directing 
it, was greater than he had imagined. He therefore resolved to 
establish a colony of children, under proper superintendence, on 
a piece of uncultivated land, and leave them to earn their own 
subsistence by their labors; employing the bours necessary for 
repose from bodily fatigue, in giving them appropriate instruction. 
He thus hoped to provide for their practical and intellectual edu- 
cation, with only the capital necessary to establish them, and the 














































244 Establishment of the Colony. 


aid of a low price paid by such pupils as might be sent by pa- 
yents who were not in a state of poverty. About fifteen acres are 
devoted to this colony. In the climate of Berne, (which is far 
from being favorable,) this is deemed sufficient, in connection with 
the various branches of industry which will be introduced, to sup- 
port a school of thirty pupils. ‘This he considers as the extent to 
which such an establishment should be carried. 

‘It was not until the summer of 1827, after seven years’ per- 
severance in seeking a suitable place and proper teachers, that he 
succeeded in beginning the establishment. It was opened with six 
pupils. 

The boys who formed the colony were detached from the 
School of Hofwyl, and established, like Robinson Crusoe on his 
island, on the side of a mountain, favorably exposed, but poorly 
cultivated. Hofwyl serves, in place of the ship of Robinson, in 
furnishing them supplies, until they are able to provide for their 
own wants. 

They found nothing on this mountain but a shed, which served 
as the nucleus of the house they were to build for themselves. 
The plan and materials of this building were prepared before hand; 
yet their labors in its construction attached them to it as their own 
work. 

It was at the moment in which they were occupied with the 
completion of this building, that I first visited the Colony. There 
were traces of those imperfections which attend first efforts, and 
which, in needing to be corrected, serve as a lesson of experience 
and patience. ‘They were engaged in extending the wings of their 
building for the accommodation of their animals—in digging a 
cellar, or rather a basement story, which would provide room for 
their dairy and vegetables during the winter, and also for one or 
two looms, as means of employing their hours of leisure. Their 
common bed, for the time, was a large space filled with straw, and 
covered with an immense sheet, on which they reposed side by 
side. ‘Their food consisted almost exclusively of potatoes, with 
the milk of their cow, and bread sent from Hofwyl. Their dining 
room was furnished with slates and books, which indicated that it 
served also as their school room. ‘Two or three hours in a day 
were devoted to instruction. <A pupil of Vebrli watched continu- 
ally over their moral conduct, and an improved system of agricul- 
ture, which they are required to bring into operation upon uncul- 
tivated land, served as a course of practical education. It was de- 
lightful to see, in the midst of this solitude and comparative pri- 
vation, the cheerfulness and activity which pervaded the whole 
mass of the pupils, as well as the spirit of fraternal kindness whieli 
seemed to reign toward each other, and toward their leader, 
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At a second visit, in 1829, I found their house completed, with 
a convenient kitchen, cellar, dairy, and weaving room, in the base- 
ment story ; and their bed room furnished with separate beds. 

During the year preceding, they had, with the aid of a work- 
man, pierced a passage through a soft sand rock, 5 feet in height, 
and 280 feet in length, into the mountain, to procure water. 
They had raised a terrace, fifteen feet wide, to serve as a road, 
and prevent the ground from washing; and another, twenty feet 
square, and six feet high at the extremity, as a garden spot, in 
front of the house. In addition to this, a spot of several acres, 
covered with wood four years before, was now perfectly cleared, 
even from stumps, and under fine cultivation, chiefly in potatoes. 
The tillage of this ground, with their washing, cooking, sewing and 
weaving, occupied their laboring hours; and four hours daily on 
the average, were devoted to instruction. ‘They attended public 
worship in a village at the foot of the mountain, and occasionally 
at Hofwyl. 

Their stock consisted of a hive of bees, two cows, one of which 
was presented by Capo D’Istrias, the President of Greece, two 
goats, and two swine, which arrived at midnight without any mes- 
sage, but were supposed to be a present from the philanthropic 
naturalist, Bonafoux, who had just before visited them.’ 

The engravings at the commencement of the article show the 
appearance and plan of the little compact cottage of these ‘ Rob- 
insons,’ as they are familiarly termed. ‘They are sheltered in the 
rear by the mountain, covered with forests. In front, will be 
seen a terrace of some height, constructed by the boys, and em- 
ployed as a vegetable garden ; and on the right, a bee hive, which 
furnishes a part of their stores. The interior of the cottage is 
designed to bring all the appendages of the establishment under 
a single roof, both for the sake of economy, and of more complete 
shelter and warmth, during the severe winters of this climate. 

‘ Their food consisted of potatoes, carrots, clotted or curdled milk, 
and soup made with butter or pork. They had a supply of po- 
tatoes, milk, and butter, from their own stores, They had not yet 
sufficient grass for their cow ; and were also dependent on Hofwy] 
for bread, and oil for lights. In return, they had sent thither 
during the year, a calf, a kid, three pieces of linen of twenty or 
thirty yards each, and a quantity of wood. 

In order to establish this school, Fellenberg had expended about 
seven hundred dollars in addition to the purchase money of the 
land. The latter has been paid in part, by wood cut from it; and 
the value of the spot, in its actual state, far exceeds the expense 
incurred, 
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246 Account by an English Magistrate. 


It is well worthy of consideration, whether such an establish. 
ment would not serve best as a moral hospital, for those unhappy 
youths who are often sent in despair on board ships, or into mili. 
tary establishments, as the only means of subduing their habits of 
vice. The isolated situation—the necessary absence of external 
temptation—combined with a mild, but strict discipline—wou\ 
exert an influence far more favorable to reformation, than the cor- 
rupting atmosphere of a ship or a camp. I could wish, however, 
to see it under the direction of parents, that the softening influ- 
ence of the family state might be added to the subduing power of 
other means.’ 

We have recently received the following account of the same 
establishment, at a later period, by Francis Baldwin Duppa, Esq, 
an English mayistrate who visited Hofwyl, and who saw in it one 
indication of the mede in which the attempt should be made to 
relieve England from its load of pauperism. 


‘But I must not quit the boy’s school, without taking notice of 
the Little Robinsons, so called, from the hero of De Foe. — It was 
a beautiful day in the month of August, 1832, that I accompanied 
M. de Fellenberg on horseback, to see the little colony of which 
I had heard so much. We quitted Hofwwy], and after passing some 
rich, cultivated land, ascended the Jura ridge of mountains. In 
an opening of a pine forest, looking down upon perhaps the most 
superb view I ever yet beheld—a rich valley beneath, the gla- 
ciers of the Bernese Alps in the distance,—stands a moderate 
sized cottage, built after the Swiss fashion, with all the appendages 
under one roof, surrounded by about seven or eight acres of 
ground, cultivated with all the neatness of a garden. 

With a joyous, yet anxious look, my venerable companion 
seized the reins of my horse, bade me be silent and go in. I did 
so, and found twenty little boys at their lessons round a table. | 
had not been in an instant, before M. de Fellenberg followed. Al 
the faces beamed again with j joy, and every little hand was stretched 
forth to catch that of its benefactor. No father returning from a 
voyage could have been welcomed with greater joy, and no chil- 
dren could have had their welcome returned with more parental 
affection. It was one of the niost pleasing and touching scenes | 
ever witnessed. ‘Twenty-five boys, the eldest not above thirteen 
years of age, were inhabiting a cottage which had been entirely 
constructed by themselves and their comrades who had preceded 
them. It is a neat, comfortable dwelling, at a distance from any 
other habitation of man. In the room first entered, was the fuel 
for the winter, neatly piled; hard by lived the cow; and close to 
the cow-house, was the kitchen, where a large marmot bespoke 
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Condition at a late Period. 247 


that well directed industry, even in this spot, so little favored by 
the riches of nature, could earn its wages and subsistence, and that 
of no despicable description. Above the kitchen was the dormi- 
tory, with the agricultural implements, spades, hoes, and rakes, 
neatly arranged around the wall, while the beds were constructed 
of the rude unpolished timber of the forest. The boys, as | be- 
fore said, were in the school room, where they went through many 
of their exercises, before me. ‘The library did not contain many 
books ; but one of them was a German translation of Robinson 
Crusoe, a book that M. de Fellenberg, as well as Rousseau, con- 
siders as one most instructive, and at the same time most interest- 
ing for children. 

The boys had sunk a well, and after conveying the water in a 
running stream through the house, directed its course in such a 
manner, as to irrigate a portion of their meadow. The garden 
was a terrace of earth, thrown up by dint of labor. When I con- 
sidered that but a short time back, the whole of this was occupied 
by forest, and that no hands had been engaged in clearing it but 
the little ones I saw, and those of their fellows who preceded thein 
—when I considered the barrenness of the ground in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and beheld the productiveness of theirs,—and 
when I considered the beautiful scene I had witnessed, between 
the little workmen and their master, I felt convinced that nothing 
but a benevolence and intelligence such as M. de Fellenberg’s 
were necessary, to reclaim both the inhabitants and the waste 
soil of our own country. ‘This school is made preparatory 
to the admission of the boys into Hofwyl. They here learn to 
essay their powers, to combat, with but few advantages, the difficul- 
ties nature has thrown in the path of man. The boy wants a 
house to live in—there are the materials in the forest ;—a bed— 
there, likewise, will he obtain one ;—he wants to eat—the soil 
will give him food by industry. They are in the position of Cru- 
soe on the island, and Hofwy] is their stranded vessel, from which 
they can obtain the objects most necessary to them; they must 
look to their own resources for the rest. It was for the sake of 
throwing children upon their natural resources, and training them 
truly to appreciate, from earliest infancy, the real condition of man 
upon the earth; of thoroughly convincing them, that idleness is 
the mother of want and that industry produces plenty, that this 
colony was founded. In a more artificial state of society, (and 
particularly in England, where the poor Jaws are in force,) the 
inevitable consequences of inactivity are not so palpable ; and no- 
thing short of those consequences, constantly before the eyes, will 
keep men continually in action. God has placed them directly 
in view—we cast a veil over them, and are now reaping the fruit.’ 
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Natural Science in Common Schools. 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Essay on the Introduction of the Natural Sciences into Common Schools. 
Read at the Meeting of theAmerican Lyceum, in May, 1833. 


By Pror. Dewey, or Pirrsrievp. 


As the subject of the following Essay was expressed in general 
terms by the Executive Committee of the Lyceum, the writer felt 
himself authorized to discourse upon it in the various aspects in 
which it presented itself to his mind. He may have entered more 
fully into the examination of the subject than the Committee ex- 
pected ; and he may have failed to treat upon some part of the 
subject which they had contemplated. As it is, the essay is pre- 
sented before them. ‘The thoughts will be arranged under several 


distinct heads. 


I. Object and general view of the Natural Sciences. 


The design of Natural History is the description of all the 
natural productions to which man has access. Its subjects are as 
numerous and diversified as are the objects in the atmosphere, in 
the waters, and on and within the earth itself. The science car- 
ries the student into an examination of this extensive department 
of the works of the Divine Being. 

A general and particular classification of natural objects is indis- 
pensable to the description of them. ‘The first great and general 
division is into the three kingdoms, mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal, which comprehend all the objects belonging to our globe. 

The Natural History of the mineral kingdom comprehends the 
great subjects of Mineralogy and Geology. Mineralogy classifies 
aud describes all the earths, clays, ores, coals, stones, salts, gases, 
acids, waters, &c., which are natural productions, and which pos- 
sess one homogeneous nature, or exhibit homogeneous properties. 
Geology performs the same task with the rocks or masses com- 
pounded of the preceding minerals, lying in extensive strata over 
the globe, and the strata of earth and clay, and examines the 
general structure and formation of the crust of the earth, and those 
changes which have taken place in the materials of which the 
earth is composed. 

For the complete description of these objects, the science of 
Chemistry is essential ; for no description will approximate com- 
pleteness, which does not include the knowledge of the elemen- 
tary substances and their properties, of their combinations and ac- 
tions, and of the qualities of the compounds. Chemistry, exten- 
sive as it is in all its applications, is, in truth, only a subordinate 
part of the science of Natural History. 
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Geography, also, so far as it is a description of natural objects 
and exhibits the character of the surface of the earth, its rocks, 
mountains, volcanoes, petrifactions, waters, earths, soils, produc- 
tions, native or cultivated, is entirely subservient to the great 
object of Natural History. 

Thus far the naturalist contemplates only matter destitute of 
organization, and operated upon by those unknown and yet well 
known powers, gravitation, cohesion, and magnetic or electric or 
chemical agencies. In the other two kingdoms, organized objects 
are described, exhibiting that well known principle, that myste- 
rious influence, that mode of divine operation, which we familiarly 
call life. 

The vegetable kingdom comprehends every plant, as herb, tree, 
grass, ferns, seaweed, &c., as well as the lichens and fungi, those 
often minute and shapeless objects, fastened to rocks and trees, or 
buried in the earth, or just projecting their heads above its sur- 
face. Plants cover the earth and rocks, and throng the waters, 
from the equator to the highest latitude yet attained by suffering 
industry. ‘To him, who has thought of the vegetable world, 
chiefly in the ‘cedar of Lebanon,’ or the lofty pine or oak of the 
forests, or in the general dress of green that decks the country, or 
in the blushing carnations that adorn our gardens and pastures, or 
waste their beauty and fragrance on ‘the desert air,’ the vegetable 
kingdom is yet an unknown world; and he is a stranger to the 
delight with which the naturalist searches out the history of a 
plant too insignificant perhaps to arrest common attention for an 
instant. All this world of vegetable life and wonder it is the 
province of the botanist to explore, and to pour into the treasures 
of Natural History, the descriptions of the riches he has procured 
from these varied and wonderful works of the great Creator. 

Botany describes and arranges the whole kingdom of plants. 
The method, whether on what is technically called, the artificial, 
or the natural system, is admirable. A great general division of 
plants is first made, comprising, in one body, those whose organs, 
employed in the production of fruit or seed, are visthle, and in 
the other body, those whose like organs are wholly invisible, or 
seen only by high magnifying power. The latter division of 
plants, of which there is a vast multitude, but which present few 
attractions to most minds, may be passed with only this general 
consideration ; while the former division, which contains the com- 
mon, and most useful, and ornamental plants, is open to the exami- 
nation of any mind. The division of plants into Classes, Orders, 
Genera and Species, or into Natural Families and Orders, ren- 
ders the prosecution of any part of Botany, a matter of compara- 
tive ease. Connected, as this may be, with the facts of their 
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economical use, as food for man or beast, as employed in the 
great variety of arts and manufactures, as medicine, or as mere 
ornament, and thus supporting rational life, or promoting the con- 
venience wad restoring the health of man, or of multiplying the 
sources of rational enjoyment, and of dev eloping more perfectly, 
the powers and beauty of the human frame, even a partial knowl. 
edge of the vegetable kingdom must be deeply interesting to all 
who can acquire it. 

The Animal kingdom is the last and highest of the three grand 
divisions of natural objects. The organization is more complex 
and wonderful, and the life itself of higher character. Althouch 
it has not been thought easy, in every instance, to point out the 
difference between a vegetable and an animal, it will be sufficient 
to consider voluntary motion as the characteristic of the animal 
kingdom. Even in the lowest grade of shell-fish, confined toa 
rock, we see indications of the same voluntary power. 

Zoology is the arrangement and description of animals. The 
divisions are very logical, and the system very complete. If we 
consider it only in relation to beasts, birds, fishes, &c., a selection 
of objects of knowledge is very easy. 

To excite our attention, however, to the multitude of objects 
in the animal kingdom, I shall merely mention some of the divi- 
sions in zoology ; Crustaceology, the science of shell-fish, as crabs, 
lobsters, centipedes; Conchology, of shells, as the clam, oyster, 
snail, &c.; Entomology, of insects properly socalled, bugs, flies, 
bees, &c.; Herpetology, of oviparous quadrupe sds, crocodiles, 
turtles, lizards. JSrogs, &c.; Ophiology, ot snakes aad serpents ; 
Ichthyology, of ‘fishes ; Cetology, of whales, dolphins, §c., which 
‘produce their young alive, and support them by milk; Orv- 
thology, of birds ; Mazology, of quadrupeds producing living 
young and suckling them. 


II. Reasons for the preceding general view. 

I have considered the objects of Natural History thus particularly 
for several reasons. 

That the magnitude of the subject, in all its parts, may come 
up before us, and convince us, that only a small part of it can be 
introduced into common schools. 

That our attention may be directed to those portions of it 
which are the most accessible, and have most facilities already 
prepared. 

3. ‘To show the Lyceum that it is not without some plausibility, 
that many a zealous cultivator of some branch of Natural History, 
considers the project of introducing this study into common 
schools as little less than a satire upon wisdom, and a burlesque 
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upon knowledge. The finest minds have employed the leisure 
hours of their lives, and others of most splendid talents have con- 
sumed all their days upon the study of only a small part of 
Natural History, and before them rises, not the mere image, but 
the living reality of the school-boy, who will not be able to learn 
more than the rudiments of common education, engaged in this 
vast study. ‘The prospect is sickening to their souls. 

I hope, however, to show that the magnitude and difficulty in 


' attaining a knowledge of it, is not opposed to the accomplish- 


erie 


git «aan St a 


ment of all that is intended in the common schools. The full 
and scientific study of the subject would be absurd. 

4. That he is a public benefactor, who leads the minds of 
youth to any interesting knowledge of any of the multiplied works 
of the Creator, or surrounds them with facilities for becoming 
better acquainted with these works. The honor now resting 
upon many who have labored in this cause, will continue to re- 
ward those who shall labor for the same great object. 


Ill. Selection of subjects in Natural Science. 
Those parts of Natural History generally considered most ap- 


| propriate to common schools, are Mineralogy and Geology, 

' Botany, and some portion of Zoology. Only parts of these can 
ys § y 

> be made use of. 


In Mineralogy, the names and general properties of the mine- 
rals about a town or district, so as to be readily recognized, might 


© be easily acquired ; and in Geology, the knowledge of the rocks 
| and strata of rocks or earth, wherever any were visible. Also the 
© general uses of these substances in the arts. This has already 


| been proved by experiment in several schools in Massachusetts ; 


» «wd minerals have been sent to other schools, by way of exchange. 


ea. 


In Chemistry, a large number of experiments of the simpler 


_ kind might be performed by means of simple and common articles. 


' A little expense would enable a teacher to exhibit some of the 


Ties aia 
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_ gases, and some of the more striking experiments. I have known 


boys of ten years of age, in my school, form the illuminating gas 
by a means of a tobacco pipe and some oily seed, as that of the 


butternut or sunflower, cemented in the bowl by clay, and have 
seen them delighted with the bright flame produced by its com- 
» bustion at the end of the stem. 


In Botany, the parts of plants employed in the descriptions, as 
the several parts of the flowers and leaves, and the arrangement of 


' plants, as well as the names of many genera and species, might be 


| leamed. I knew a lad of eleven years, who, by collecting plants 
> with a botanist two summers, learned the names of four hundred 


> species, and was able to distinguish many more, whose names were 
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not familiar to him, as well as to analyze flowers to a considerable 
extent. 

In Zoology, some of the parts of Entomology would be most 
easy, as insects are so abundant, and many of their changes are so 
easily detected ; of Herpetology, in relation to tortoises, lizards, 
&c.; of Conchology, in respect to land and fresh water shells in 
the country, and collection of shells along the shores of the ocean, 
Of birds and quadrupeds, the means of knowledge are increasing 
continually. ‘The collection of specimens would be a healthy ex- 
ercise, and exert a favorable influence over body and mind, while 
curiosity would be exerted and gratified. 


IV. Advantages of Natural Science in Education. 


Besides the value of the knowledge itself, there are indirect ad- 
vantages attending the study of Natural History, some of which | 
shall briefly state. 

1. This study calls into efficient action the power of discrimina- 
tion. ‘The constant tendency of the mind is, to consider things in 
the mass. Particularity requires attention, care, direct effort of 
the mind. Not a step can be taken in Natural History without 
discrimination. We must begin with particulars, and we must gé 
on with particulars. And we must often begin with a very small 
part of one particular thing. ‘The mind is trained to minutenes 
of examination, and to the improvement of its power of seeing 
and making distinctions. ‘Thence the mind proceeds to generali- 
zation. ‘The inductive philosophy is the glory of modern times. 
It begins with particulars, and ascends to general conclusivuns. 

2. The relation of one part to another of an object, must be 
observed. The process of examination is fitted to induce the 
habit of attending to the relations of things, and of creating ‘the 
power to consider the relations of things in all cases. 

3. It leads to the adoption of system, arrangement, method, 
classification. Consider the multitude of facts in Chemistry, in 
sulated and independent, until they were reduced to pymemete 
order by some of the master spirits of modern times. In Botany, 
the wonderful genius of Linne brought into order the heterogene- 
ous mass of its materials. This system, order, arrangement, is 
now a part of the subject itself, and the study cannot be prose 
cuted, without this part of logic being practically enforced upon 
the mind. 

4. It awakens curiosity and opens the eyes to look with interest 
upon the works of God. It rouses the faculties from that listless- 
ness, to which there is so strong a tendency in the naturally indo- 
lent state of mankind, and yields to the mind that gratification s0 
desirable to be obtained from the very exercise of the powers. 
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5. It stores the mind with objects of thought and interest, and 
prepares it to increase their number. These objects too, can at- 
tend us in all our excursions. ‘The naturalist is ever surrounded 
with those objects which have roused a deep interest in his mind. 
Cicero’s splendid panegyric on Literature is equally applicable to 
Natural History. 

6. Though many of the subjects have less apparent contriv- 
ance, and design, and adaptation, than some others, yet these be- 
come more evident, as the knowledge is increased, and are finally 
seen on every side. ‘The mind becomes more familiar with the 
works of the great Architect, and perceives more of the benevo- 
lence and wisdom of our heavenly Parent, if the study is conducted 
in the proper manner. 

Hence these studies exert a peculiar influence on the character 
of the young. ‘The curiosity excited, and the objects presented 
continually on every side, offering employment for the mind, and 
exercise for the body, might naturally lead to important intel- 
lectual and moral results. 1 am aware that this advantage is not 
the most obvious, and I shall only confirm its truth by a mere 
allusion to several instances of young men who have, by an atten- 
tion to Natural Science, been arrested in their mad career to intel- 
lectual and moral ruin. Some of these cases are known also to 
some members of the Lyceum. 

Some part of these indirect advantages must attend any consid- 
erable attention to this study, and be enjoyed in no small degree 
by the young. 





THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS IN CHINA. 
(Extracted from the Chinese Repository, of Canton, China.) 


[We have just received from Canton, a file of that interesting work, the 
Chinese Repository—from which we extract the following account of the 
much admired plans for the promotion of learning in that vast empire. ] 


Tue profession of letters in China is adopted with a view to 
office in the civil service, to attain the judge’s bench and magis- 
tracy; or, perhaps, the government of provinces ; or, it may even 
be,a seat in the ministerial cabinet, guiding the councils of the 
great emperor himself. Such elevation is possible to the poor 
scholar, the humble student of Confucian principles ; and, tempted 
by the prospect, almost every family of a little property dedicates 

VOL. ¥.—NO. VI. 22 
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one or more of its sons to the study of books. But of the myriads 
of candidates throughout the empire, a few only ean attain the de- 
grees which render them eligible to office ; and of those who are 
so far qualified, but a very small number are actually chosen to 
office. 

But those who are not chosen, and who have property, can, of 
course, get on well enough in the world; others are usually a 
burden to their kindred or their friends. Some become private 
tutors or public schoolmasters ; but the frequently recurring exami- 
nations for higher degrees call persons away from these duties; 
and they seldom do well, unless they abandon the profession and 
pursuit. He who lives in the country, if he has attained the sew 
tse degree, must repair, however distant his residence, to the pro- 
vincial chief city, to be examined for the next degree, that of 
keu jin. And he who has acquired this degree, must repair, 
every three years, from the extremities of the empire to Peking, 
to try for the tstn sze degree. In this manner, a man’s time and 
resources are frittered away; and, if unsuccessful, he passes 
through life a continual prey to disappointment. Besides, there is 
a pride of caste cherished by these tuh shoo jin, or book-reading 
men, as they call themselves, which is a hindrance to their enter- 
ing on any useful calling. ‘They would rather beg of their kindred 
and friends, or even of the public, in the character of ‘ gentlemen 
scholars,’ than put their hands to some useful occupation. It is 
to be regretted that the government allows such an idle course of 
life as is that of the unsuccessful candidate, by at length rewarding 
those who without merit, have persevered to old age in this unpro- 
ductive occupation, —rewarding them with the degree they have 
so long sought, when its attainment has ceased to be advantageous. 

The following is a portrait of a living, unsuccessful Chinese 
scholar. ‘ A few days ago, a man, about forty-eight years of age, 
with a respectable head, but clothed i in filthy, ravged, worn out 
garments, passed and repassed before my window, now and then 
looking up. Being engaged, I took no notice of bim at the time. 
The next day he came again, and seated himself on a stone oppo- 
site to the window, looking up occasionally. Observing this, | 
sent a servant, one of his own countrymen, to ask him if he wished 
for anything. ‘The man returned, and said he was a north- 
country man, and did not want anything; he was waiting for 
somebody. Knowing the unwillingness of natives to reveal the 
truth to each other, [ sent and asked the poor, ragged stranger 
into the house, that I might speak to him myself. He c came, and 
as soon as the back of the other Chinese was turned, he knelt 
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down before me, and knocked his forehead against the floor, then 
rose, and unrolled a dirty paper containing a statement of what 
he was. 

‘He was a native of Fubkeen province, a keu jin graduate, 
and had been thrice at Peking, trying for the next degree, with- 
out success. He had exhausted all his own money, had tired his 
friends by repeated application for money, and had tried to earn a 
little by writing scrolls and papers, but could seldom get above 
200 cash a day ; he had not sufficient food, and his raiment had 
been gradually reduced to what I saw. The other day he wanted 
to kneel down in the streets and beg of me, but Chinese were 
constantly passing, and he was ashamed. 1 gave him a dollar to 
satisfy his immediate want of food, and bid him come again in two 
days, that I might have time to think what to do for him. I then 
sent natives to inquire about him. All they could learn was, that 
he was one of those north-countrymen, who, being friendless and 
without employment, sink into a state of beggary ; instances of 
which frequently occur. ‘There was no suspicion of his being a 
bad man. 

‘He came, according to appointment, in the same filthy rags,— 
but having his head clean shaved and his beard dressed. I had 
been thinking how to clothe him, and feared it would be expen- 
sive should | employ my own people, who would make a job of 
itand take a large per centage. I therefore asked my beggar- 
friend himself, for what he could get a second hand suit of clothes. 
He immediately made a minute estimate of the cost of each 
article, and thought that for two dollars he could dress himself in a 
summer suit of clean second hand clothes. Pleased at being able 
so cheaply to supply his wants, | gave him three dollars. He 
returned in about two hours, bringing a complete suit, neatly 
wrapped up in paper, and three quarters of a dollar left. Yester- 
day he appeared in clean, decent raiment. I conversed two hours 
with him, concerning Formosa, Ningpo, Soochow, Peking, &c. 
He is of course acquainted with his native dialect, Fuhkeen ; he 
also converses in the mandarin dialect, elegantly. He read and 
Wrote in my presence. I have no doubt of the general truth of 
his story. His father held the office of cheheen for many years, 
from which he retired about twelve years ago, at the age of 
eighty, having acquired or saved only about six thousand dollars. 
Part of this he distributed among three sons, of whom my friend 
doctor Ting is one. Allured by the fame of its riches and libe- 
rality, he came to Canton. He has thrice been assisted to repair 
to Peking, to seek higher honors and office ; but he almost despairs 
of further aid, ‘for how,” says he “can I hope that heaven will 
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vain down three hundred dollars.””* However, he means, next 
year, to try his patrons once more. If he fails this time, Ting 
mtends to abandon the pursuit, for he will then be in his 50th 
year ;—he will then conclude that it is his destiny to be poor. 
Like most of the Confucianists, he is intellectually a proud, self- 
sufficient fatalist, apparently resigned and yielding, but not humble, 
—giving up exertion, and submitting to opposition, but with un- 
diminished pride of spirit. For these men never take blame to 
themselves, but charge all the ills that befall them, to their destiny. 

‘Such is a specimen of an unfortunate Chinese literary adven- 
turer. He has classical learning, but not much useful knowledze, 
beyond an acquaintance merely with what he has seen. He 
asked me, when we sailed beyond England, and go as far as it 
was possible for us to go, what it is we at last find—on the suppo- 
sition that earth and ocean are a plane surface! As long as China 
secludes itself from the rest of mankind, it must remain ignorant 
and conceited. If men were merely brute animals, the present 
policy might be a wise one; but since a rational nature is char- 
acteristic of men, the Chinese certainly injure themselves by their 
exclusiveness.’ 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
(Extracted for the Annals of Education from a letter to the Editor.) 


[We received, several years since, a letter from a friend urging the impor- 
tance of improvement in the elementary branches of education. The truths it 
presents are so important, and so applicable even to the present condition of 
our schools, that we hope they may excite some additional interest in this in- 
portant part of the field of labor before us.) 


‘Can you not devote yourself to that particular department 
of Education which relates to children from eight years of age 
downwards to the period when their instruction may be made to 
commence? Here must begin the great work of reform. Here, 
the public mind is the least disposed to act. Here there is, I fear, 
too much apathy, and a mistaken notion prevailing, that all at- 


* A keu jin graduate, joining with three or four others, can go to Peking and 
come back for this sum. The candidates are allowed to pass the custom 
houses without being searched ; and they wish to be at court about twenty 
days before the examinations commence, to recover from the fatigues of the 
journey, and refresh their memories a little with the classics. Many of the 
men of Keaying chow are barbers, and exercise their skill in this way on the 
road to Peking, instead of spending the whole time in unprofitable journeying. 
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tempts at improvement are either visionary or hopeless. How 
much we need a judicious, intelligible, systematic series of books 
of all kinds, and especially of a moral and religious kind, to aid in 
carrying plans of reform into effect. Without such a reform, 
Mothers in their families, Teachers in our Infant and other schools, 
will continue to grope their way along in the old track of unintel- 
ligibility, perplexity, mysticism and absurdity, disgusting the little 
learners at the very outset of their career in the acquisition of 
human and Divine knowledge, doing very little to develop and fit 
for future exercise, their moral and intellectual powers, and throw- 
ing unnecessary obstacles in the way of the instructors who are to 
undertake the task of conducting the higher branches of their edu- 
cation. 

Take one single view of this extensive and important subject. 
Is not language the great instrument by which all truth, human 
and Divine, is to be communicated to the mind? Does not the 
Spirit of God himself, employ this instrument in sanctifying the 
heart? What sure advances can a child make in the acquisition 
of knowledge ; how can you develop his intellectual and moral 
powers ; in what way can you carry on any processes in his future 
education,—nay, how can you impress Divine truth upon bis mind, 
either in his reading the Scriptures, or in the Sabbath School, or 
in the house of God, if he is ignorant of, or has, at the best, but 
an imperfect acquaintance with spoken and written languages ? 
So long as he attaches vague and indistinct ideas to single words, 
or to words in connection, as exhibiting trains of thought, just so 
long must you fail in accomplishing the great objects of his educa- 
tion. He ought early, fully, accurately, to be made acquainted 
with his mother tongue. Now to do this, we want a new sys~ 
tem of instruction, and a new set of books. 

I remarked to an Agent of Sabbath Schools, ‘You say that 
the Sabbath School teachers need enlightening. That is true ; 
but give them all the light posssible, and they ean communicate it 
to their scholars, only through the medium of language. We 
ought, therefore, to go a step farther back, and carry into effect 
some plan for making their scholars understand the language which 
is used in their instruction.’ 

The Principal of our Grammar School tells me, that one of the 
greatest difficulties he has to encounter, is the imperfect acquaint- 
ance that the lads who are sent to the school have with the 
English language ! 

Will you not be induced, humble as the employment may seem, 
to delve and work at the foundation? ‘There are workmen 
enough engaged in the upper stories, and I fear the whole building: 
may be in danger, if some new stones are not laid to support it. 
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Reason and the Affections. 


REASON AND THE AFFECTIONS. 
BY MAD, NECKER DE SAUSSURE, OF GENEVA. 


(Extracted from her work on Progressive Education, Translated by Mrs. Witarp and 
Mrs. Puewrs.) 


[During our visit to Switzerland, we were so happy as to form the acquaint. 
ance of Mad. Necker de Saussure, of Geneva, a daughter of the celebrated 
naturalist and pioneer of the Alps, M. de Saussure, and the widow of the son 
of Necker, the minister of Louis XVI. Agreeably to a pleasant usage of 
Geneva, she continues to bear the name of both families. We were deeply in- 
terested in her views of education, and brought out to this country a work on 
early education, for which we have sought in vain for atranslator. We are 
gratified to find, that the task has been performed by Mrs. Willard and Mrs, 
Phelps; and from the specimen we have seen, we trust the translation will be 
a valuable addition to the library of education. The annexed extract, on an in- 
portant topic, deserves serious reflection. 


What are we to understand by the word reason? In the ex- 
tended sense which philosophy has given to it, we employ it to 
express understanding, that great faculty of the soul by which we 
discover truth. ‘Taken in a more limited sense, it is applied to the 
conduct of life, and continues to retain its first signification, 
Reason, also, as it is commonly considered, decides upon the rela- 
tion of effects to causes, deduces consequences from principles, and 
pronounces relatively to the individual, upon the advantages or 
inexpediency of actions. Elevated above the inequalities and 
weaknesses common to humanity, we may consider it as the wise 
counsellor, who, in the government of ourselves, endeavors to 
maintain an equilibrium between our different powers. If it finds 
itself supported by exalted principles, it takes a very elevated 
character. United to religion, it nay become the lofty wisdom 
which comprehends our internal interests ; confined to the moral 
world, it draws from the constitution of society, practical rules for 
our conduct. Indeed, whatever principle we admit, and whatever 
feeling animates us, this governs, in the calculation of the con- 
sequences which we are to experience from them. Incapable of 
creating our various inclinations, it only teaches us to direct those 
which exist. It is then a regulator, and not an impulse. This 
alone shows the kind and limits of its power. 

When reason considers man in the abstract, it supposes him en- 
dowed with the most noble qualities, and consequently points out 
to him the greatest happiness to which he can aspire. From this 
fact arise the admirable precepts which the wisdom of all nations 
has collected; but when reason addresses herself to the individual, 
she does not find in him all the faculties equally developed ; some 
are languishing, others have an excessive activity ; and as she can 
only appeal to those which already possess a certain degree of life, 
there remain to her few general rules to give. 
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Yet the influence of reason is always salutary ; it takes the fu- 
ture into the account ; it formsa union among the weak sentiments, 
in order to subdue the more violent ; it says to a creditor irritated 
by the continued delays of his debtor,—If you cause this man to 
be imprisoned, you will feel pity at the distress you will occasion 
his family, and the world will condemn your excessive severity. 
These considerations may be perfectly just ; but why has reason 
produced an effect in presenting them? It is because it has found 
compassion and the fear of blame; otherwise it would have had 
no influence. 

Such is the part of reason. Its skill consists in balancing the 
desires, the one class by another; its resource is the action of op- 
posing forces. Possessing of itself no power, and acting but by 
the aid of the very feelings which it is sometimes called to oppose, 
if it finds in the soul nothing which favors its influence, it loses 
all its efficacy. When this is the case, there is no foundation in 
the character, either for morality or true happiness. 

Education cannot therefore attend too soon to the establishment 
of impulses ; it should direct the development of the various fac- 
ulties which act upon that sensible part of the soul from which the 
desires spring, and where decisions are formed. There are im- 
pulses of various kinds, which it is useful to distinguish. Some 
more particularly named instincts, watch over the preservation of 
our material existence ; others, not less selfish, but more nearly 
allied to morality, are stationed to guard that part of our happi- 
ness which depends upon the opinion of men. Such are self-love 
and its various modifications. Others, more elevated, as the feel- 
ings of justice, truth, and beauty, introduce the soul into the’calm 
regions where it is purified, enlightened, and enlarged. There are 
others more impetuous, which seem to transport our existence out 
of itself, to place it among objects foreign to us, and cause us to 
live in other souls; such are the tender affections, which, from 
sympathy, their weakest shade, to the complete devotion of love, 
cause us to experience for our fellow creatures, emotions as vivid 
as those which have self for their object. Finally, there exists 
one impulse which combines all the others possess that is great, 
tender, or devoted, which elevates the soul, not only above its 
proper sphere, but the world itself, and gives it a foretaste of eter- 
nity. ‘This, I need not to say, is the religious sentiment. 

This inequality in the moral value of the impulses of the human 
heart prescribes to us the course we should pursue. It is the more 
essential for education to cultivate the disinterested and generous 
feelings, as these alone require culture. The selfish desires and 
— instincts grow without care; they are even indestructible. 

then you do not strengthen those which balance them, you not 
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only cease to make any progress towards good, but you deprive 
reason of the greatest force which she can oppose to unreasonable 
desires. Do we not see that the passions are ungovernable in sel- 
fish hearts? This is what we do not, perhaps, sufficiently con- 
sider. 

Thus each state of morality and of feelings corresponds with man 
to the idea of a certain kind of happiness ; and his reason, limited 
by this state, can indicate to him nothing beyond. Extol to some 
beings the beauties of nature, the charms of study, of friendship, 
of domestic life, and your voice will resound in the desert of his 
heart. If the effects of eloquence are transient, it is. because it 
has only roused dormant impulses which very soon sink to their 
former state ; having never been called into action, they are not 
there connected with the permanent interests of life. 

Confined to a sphere, yet reason does her best; what more 
could we wish? Ask of her to regulate interests purely material, 
she will counsel to prudence ; she will tell you to abuse nothing, 
to preserve your health, your fortune, and will make of you one of 
those people whom Socrates ridicules in the Phedore, in saying 
that they were temperate by intemperance. Seeking to make us 
avoid dangers, she will encourage the observance of the social 
laws, since we cannot neglect these without exposing ourselves ; 
and, without having the motive of hope to give us, she will have, 
at least at her disposal, a liberal supply of threats. 

Where reason does not find itself based upon lofty principles, it 
preaches the morality of consequences ; it leads us to view the 
results of our actions more than their motives, and shows that vice 
produces evil, instead of leading us to regard it as itself an evil. 
It thus enters again into the system of utility, the master-piece of 
its most ingenious combinations, insuflicient, like itself, for its own 
ends, and without value in improving the heart. It undoubtedly 
possesses a repressive principle, but a force which can only be 
employed to restrain is often insufficient even for that. It is ne- 
cessary to have the power of opposing one emotion to another, 
the sallies of good feelings to those of bad desires ; for if the simple 
barrier of duty only is opposed to them, the violent passions too 
often overleap it. 

That-reason is indispensable in life, that without it we could not 
take one step, that it is necessary to govern the inclinations, or to 
direct them, I readily admit. I say further, that, in a very ex- 
tended point of view, we see that it has some power over the for- 
mation of sentiments ; but it is an influence slow and indirect. 
In frequently repressing excess, it deprives the bad inclinations 
of exercise in the same proportion, and may, in time, extinguish 
them. There is implanted within us a principle of development, 
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a vitality, which, restrained in one direction, is borne in another ; 
and even the feeling of selfishness cannot, for a long time, remain 
stationary in the human heart. The character of the same gene- 
ration changes little ; but what one does by calculation, another 
does by impulse. ‘The religious and disinterested feelings spring 
up, and facilitate, in their turn, the work of reason. She then 
causes a prevalence of truths which have long remained dormant, 
and which assume a rank in society, as soon ss public sentiment 
accords with them ; and when these truths are expressed in ac- 
tions, when they influence manners, and institutions are conse- 
crated to them, their real value appears, in the production of na- 
tional intelligence and virtue. 

But it is the correspondent development of feelings and intelli- 
gence, which produces these happy results, and these can be but 
litle appreciated at a distance. Ages and people must be placed 
in the balance, in order to perceive the weight which reason has 
given to them. When she has not time to act, when her action 
is confined within the narrow sphere of the mind of a single man, 
her influence must be very limited ;—in order to produce great 
effects upon communities, reason must have a simultaneous action 
upon many minds. 

On all sides we discover our limits ; this is what I propose to 
show. ‘The emotions are impetuous, blind, subject to various ex- 
citements ; but they are the living forces of the soul. Let us cul- 
tivate them in our children, along with the intellectual powers ; 
let us never leave them without nourishment in the heart, or with- 
out exercise in the life, and let us not repose upon reason alone. 
We believe that the greater part of the evils of this age may be 
attributed to that systematic personality, which leaves individuals 
without energy, as well as the political body without vigor. When 
one is attached to nothing, it is well for him to be attached to him- 
self, Selfishness is only a more seyere word to express indiffer- 
ence to others ; its"natural effect is to neutralize all other loves. 

In general, the fault of education is rather negative than posi- 
tive ; it is in what we neglect, rather than in what we do. Dur- 
ing a long course of instruction where all is passive with the child, 
without understanding the nature of the mind, there is danger that 
its fair proportions will be irrecoverably altered. The memory 
and reasoning powers are too often exercised alone, and the feel- 
ings are neglected, excepting self-love, which is excited as a stimu- 
lant. What may we expect will be the result of such a course? 
Exactly what we may observe with grown people, a great want of 
disinterested motives, and an ever increasing preponderance of 
those which are sensual or selfish ; such cannot fail to be displayed 
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sooner or later. A will, feeble for what is good, ardent and 
skilful for every other object, thus becomes a necessary conse- 
quence. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


Txuose who treat upon female education are too apt to speak 
merely of the knowledge, and habits, and accomplishments whic) 
are to be acquired by young ladies. But they forget that their 
education, in order to be effectual, and complete, must begin in 
infancy —ihat failure here, will produce imperfection, and difficulty, 
and suffering, throughout the whole course. In considering this 
subject, therefore, we ought to think of those fundamental points 
which should be in view from the first moments of an infant’s life; 
or we may find ourselves erecting a building, without laying a 
solid foundation. 

Where in the wisdom of the wise, can we find a better rule of 
education than these ;—‘ Let the child be taught the practical 
duties of manhood, —‘ Let him learn while he is young, what he 
is to do when he becomes older.’ These maxims are but a par 
phrase of the. Scripture precept, which reflection and repetition 
will only render more valuable to those who understand this sub- 
ject— Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it.’ This precept comprehends, in 
fact, the whole system of education. Whether we are to be 
called upon to labor or to study, to think or to speak, or to write, 
to govern or to obey, or to suffer, we must ac quire the power and 
the habit in early life, or we shall alw ays feel the want of prepa- 
ration. The truth of this has been attested by the experience ol 
ages. It is confirmed by observation and common sense. The 
peace and prosperity of families, trained aright for life in their 
childhood, form a circle of evidence all around us. The utter 
failure of all means to supply the defects of wrong early education, 
and the decay of families that have been educated in the way 0 
which they should not go, present evidence equally striking, in 4 
melancholy contrast. Even while rising into life, health and 
hope are blasted, and the children of dissipation are often carried 
to the family tomb before their parents. 

Since there is no question that health and virtue are the only 
and the living fountains of enjoyment, and rational hope, so there 
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can be no dispute that every child should be so trained as to 
secure, at least, these great points. If these are not gained, all 
islost. In females especially—the daughters of Eve, ‘the mother 
of all living,’—whose character will determine that of future gene- 
rations, it is all important. It is, under Providence, the turning 
oint of the salvation or the ruin of our country and the world. 

Health then is one of the objects-of primary importance to be 
aimed at in the education of females, from its commencement ; 
and be it remembered, that education commences with life. 

The habit should be continued from the earliest infancy though 
childhood and youth, of plain, unseasoned food, in moderate quan- 
tity and at regular times, so as to secure, in the language of Heir 
roth, ‘temperance and order—the great pillars of life.* One 
thing only is necessary at once ; and Providence has so ordered it, 
that man, more than almost any other animal, can subsist upon any 
one of the great variety of articles of food. 

Time must always be allowed for digestion. This will give a 
natural appetite which renders all high seasoning unnecessary. So 
long as it is keen, it is safe to indulge it; but when it begins to 
flag, when plain food is ‘not good,’ it is time to stop. Additional 


' appetite, produced by spices, or stimulants, or the temptation of a 


second or third course, is always wrong. It is only by maintaining 
the relish for a single dish of plain food, that the habits of tem- 


) perance and self-command can be secured. And let it not be 


supposed, that this is a small point of virtue. Self-denial is the 
first step in the road of wisdom; and if we are not taught to prac- 
tice it in ‘little things,’ as they are termed, in childhood, how 
can we expect to have strength for it in the greater trials of man- 
hood. ‘He that has no rule over his own appetite as well as pas- 
sions, is like a city broken down and without walls.” And when 
we think of females, what greater miseries can we prepare for 
posterity, than a race of mothers, whose health is impaired by in- 


_dulgence, and who have never learned to command, even their 
| appetite. 


It is obvious that regular sleep, in reasonable quantity, is ne- 
cessary to health. ‘The occupation or dissipation which leads to 
late hours, and breaks in upon the sleep of the young, saps the 
foundation of their constitution. On the other hand, feebleness, 
and inefficiency, and early decay, are the inevitable result of im- 
proper indulgence in morning slumbers ; and form that most dis- 
gusting of characters, the half-living sluggard. 

The necessity of pure air frequently changed, has been so fully 


3 exhibited in the Annals,t that it is unnecessary to say how impor 


* Annals of Education, Vol. 4, p. 402. 
tOn the size and ventilation of school rooms, Vol. 3, p. 530. 
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tant it is, that the room which a child inhabits, should be thor. 
oughly ventilated, and kept carefully free from all unhealthy ya- 
pors and exhalations. 

But it is not enough to inhale even the purest air of a chamber 
or a house at all proper seasons. ‘The child should enjoy much of 
the open air, in connection with the next great requisite to health, 
—active exercise. ‘The restless activity of childhood is wisely or 
dered by the Creator, to secure the young from being entirely 
restrained by any artificial system. It needs only a place free 
from danger, and a few simple objects which it can handle with 
safety ; and it will find occupation and play for itself—provided, 
however, that it be not spoiled by too constant attendance, and 
thus be converted into a mere parasite—dependent on others for 
its strength and progress—a puppet, moving only at another's 
will. Let not this activity be restrained too much, in conformity 
with the notion and feelings of manhood ; or checked too earl 
by the artificial, sedentary habits of society. 

It is not requisite to go at length into the subjec tof physical edv- 
cation here. ‘The only object i in view is to impress upon the minds 
of those who form plans of female education,—that it must begin, 
like all other education, tn infancy ; and that health, and vigor too, 
so far as their frame is adapted to it, should be aimed at mor 
carefully even with girls, than with boys. 

There are subordinate considerations which urge this attention— 
‘Tell the pale ladies,’ said a great physician, ‘ that plain food 
and much exercise only can give a supply of pure blood ; an( 
pure blood only can give the bloom of beauty. If you would 
have the milk maid’s clowi ing c hee k, use her simple food, and fre- 
quent exercise in the open air.’ 

Intimately connected with health, are the habits of industry 
which form the basis of other virtuous habits. A moral—a wir 
tuous—a pious idler !—where can such a paradox be found? Let 
females be taught from their childhood the habit of industry ; and 
if we begin early it is not difficult to teach. It is only to direct 
aright the activity of childhood. Children will be busy, and 0 
on from one thing to another, until their fickleness leads them 
round the circle of their little movements and occupations. ‘They 
will be constant in nothing but change. ‘They are untiring, untl 
their curiosity is gratified, or their strength or patience exhausted. 
When they are refreshed by rest, the routine again begins. But 
‘Itis vanity !’ at length the young experimentalist in life concludes; 
‘I am tired of this; it is not pleasant.’ Curiosity invents some 
thing new, in the objects or the arrangement,—the means ¢ 
attaining, or the manner of using them. But experience open 
her school, and continues her instructions. They are led 0, 
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step by step, until ‘ vanity of vanities’ is inscribed upon all that 
they have found or tried, in their little sphere of observation. 

This curiosity and activity are fountains, that may be drawn off 
into such channels as parental care may open; and like streams 
in the hands of a skilful gardener, may be made to fertilize and 
quicken every part of the character. It is only necessary to direct 
aright, that love of action which never sleeps. Work is his de- 
light; but he must be taught when, where, how, and how long to 
employ himself. His activity must be made regular—continued 
prudently—changed when necessary,—and alternated with proper 
veriods of rest. In this way it may gradually be formed into 
the habit of diligent employment—directed to some useful end,— 
‘and when he ts old, he will not depart from it.’ 

A habit thus formed, is the basis of happiness and health, as 
well as virtue. What is more painful to the active, than idleness ? 
What more fatal to health and morals? What more pleasant, 
even for the time, or more happy in its consequences, than regular 
employment. 


‘An idle moment—nature never made or meant; 
But good in act, intent, or plan. should fill up all.’ 


It is unworthy of one who aims at doing good to say, that it is 
an irksome, a tiresome task, to direct aright the incessant activity 
of infancy and childhood. Read again the worn out lines of the 
excellent poet—practice on them in the spirit of Hmm who went 
about doing good—who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them—and the more they are read and practised upon, the more 
true and beautiful will they appear. 


‘ Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
And plant the generous purpose in the glowing breast.’ 


Who without pity, and almost indignant disdain, can behold an 
accomplished mother neglecting the plants of paradise, to employ 
all her maternal energies on a cage of birds, or a garden of flow- 
ers, or upon a dress for the party, or the amusements of society, 
or the gaiety and late hours of the ball room and the theatre !— 
a mother—resigning an office worthy of an angel !—and for what? 
Think—for words cannot describe the insignificance of the object 
or the occupation. Wretched triflers! *tis heaven-daring thus to 
neglect the little immortal stranger, sent to be educated for a higher, 
better world ! 

But it would be inconsistent to censure such mothers thus se- 
verely, and pass unnoticed those, (we hope they are few) who 
complain of ‘ the little, tedious cares’ of watching childhood, be- 
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causes it interferes with the improvement of their minds, or 
what they call, ‘the great duties of life,’—with ‘doing good,’ 
‘Great duties !’—‘ Doing good!’ And is there a greater duty, 
than training up a candidate for immortal happiness? Is there any 
mode of ‘ doing good,’ more important than preserving and educa- 
ting those who are to do good? Or is the whole work to be ac- 
complished by the burnimg zeal and activity of the present gene- 
ration, so that we may safely leave the next untrained, or unpre- 
pared for this great duty? Can it be a mother who reasons thus? 
If natural affection be indeed wanting, we cannot impart it ; we 
can only pray that her helpless children may somewhere find a 
mother. But if this best of human feelings be only concealed, or 
buried by an excessive appreciation or love of other objects, we 
beg the erring mother to remember, that this little being is com- 
mitted to her care—that she, and she only, is responsible for its 
life with her own—that she has assumed this responsibility volun- 
tarily—that she has given it existence, and she is bound to devote 
herself to the task of making it good and happy, until al) that hu- 
man effort can accomplish is secured. Let her remember the 
Great Shepherd, who said to the chief of the Apostles—‘ Feed 
my lambs,’ and who carried them in his bosom. While she looks 
with pity upon the mother who deserts her children for the amuse- 
ments of life, while she repeats over her, the sad sentence of 
Paul,—‘ She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth’— 
let her beware, lest she herself is seeking the same personal grati- 
fication, at the expense of her first duties, though it may be in 
another and higher sphere of pleasures. Let her tremble, lest she 
should receive her punishment at last in the loss of those which are, 
after all, dearer to her; or in that ‘sword which shall pierce 
through her own soul,’ when, by her neglect, life, or health, or 
character shall have been destroyed. Let her not expect the 
* Well done good and faithful servant,’ if she neglects the appro- 
priate duties assigned her, to perform those which her own wis- 
dom has devised, or her own taste selected. She may hear the 
echo of her own sentence, in the judgment of the world around 
her, 

The wise man seems to have provided no maxim for sucha 
case ; but to have chosen ‘a bird that wandereth from her young,’ as 
the strongest image to reprove the impropriety and the folly of 
‘the man that wandereth from her place.’ 

Senex. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM, 


Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum. 


Tue anniversary of this National Society was opened in the 
District Court Room of the United States, in the city of New 
York, on the 8th of May, 1835. 

The meeting was called to order by President Duer; and 
Robert G. Rankin, in the absence of the Recording Secretary, 
was appointed Secretary pro tempore. 

Credentials were presented from the following Lyceums and 


Societies :— 


1. The Massachusetts Lyceum.—2. New York City Lyceum.—3. Uni- 
ted States Naval Lyceum.—4. Brooklyn Lyceum.—5. Faculty of Yale 
College.—6. New Bedford Lyceum.—7. Hamilton Literary Association 
of Brooklyn. 


And subsequently from the following— 
8 Hempstead Lyceum, L. Island.—9. Newark Young Men’s Society. 


The following Committee was appointed to examine credentials ; 
Judge Peter J. Radcliff, Professor Dewey and Dr. Russ, who 
reported the following gentlemen as duly authorized to seats as 
members of the Lyceum: 


Delegates from the Massachusetts Lyceum :—Rev. Chester Dewey, 
Hon. Alexander H. Everett, and Frederick Emerson, Esq. 

From the New York City Lyceum:—Hon. James Tallmadge, 
D. D. Field, W, P. Lander, William B. Lawrence, J.C. Brant, Samuel 
Ward, H. W. Havens, and Robert G. Rankin. 

From the United States Naval Lyceum :—Rev, Charles Stewart, Mr. 
Handy, and Lieutenant Sands. 

From the Brooklyn Lyceum :—Hon. Peter W. Radcliff, Rev. Mr. Jobn- 
son, Theodore Eames, George Brinckerhoff, and Lieut, W. L. Hudson. 

From the Faculty of Yale College :—Elias Loomis. 

, vine the New Bedford Lyceum:—Samuel Rodman, Jr., John Wil- 
iams, Jr. 

From the Hamilton Literary Association of Brooklyn :—Alexander 
Hadden, Jr., M. Van Cott, and H. G. Hadden. 

From the Newark Young Men’s Society:—Samuel H. Pennington, 
Stephen Conger, Amzi Armstrong, Silas Merchant, David A. Hays, 
Frederick B. Betts, and Eneas M, Leonard, 


The following additions were subsequently reported : 


Members presented on invitation of the Executive Committee and 
Lyceum:—The Prussian Envoy, Mr. Christopher Oscanean from Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Sheldon of Ohio, Mr. Howell of New Jersey, Professor 
Dennison Olmsted, member of the ex-committee, from New Haven, 
Rev. Austin Dickinson, President Haskell of Brooklyn, Mr. James Cole, 
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Mr. William Dunlap, Mr. ——— Edgar, Rev. Eleazer P. Wells of Boston, 
Professor Millington of Virginia. Delegate from the Hempstead, (L. 1.) 
Lyveum, Alden J. Spooner. 


A communication was received from Mr. Lorenzo de Zavala. 
late Mexican Minister to France, who regretted that ill health 
prevented him from attending the annual meeting. He consented 
to furnish a communication on a subject interesting to the Lyceum. 

The following committee was appointed to report the order of 
business :—Mr. Dwight, Lieut. Hudson, and Lieut. Sands, who 
made the following report, which was adopted : 


Orpver or Business. 


The sessions shall open at 10, A. M. with prayer, and at 5, P. M, 
except when otherwise ordered. 

The business shall be arranged as follows: 

]. Reading the minutes. Reports from officers or committees. 

2. Reports from Lyceums, and other societies, schools, &c. to be in 
order half an hour after the opening. 

3. Essays in order one hour after the opening. 

4. Discussions of regular questions, in order one hour and a half afier 
the opening. 

5. Resolutions in order two hours and a half afier the opening. 

6. Resolutions may be offered at any time on leave. 

7. The Essays on the Fine Arts shail be read on such ev enings as shall 
be designated by the Lyceum. 


The same committee proposed the following as the questions 
for discussion, which were accepted : 


1. Should Natural History be tanght in common schools ? 

2. Ought the principles of the Christian Religion to be made a regular 
part of common instruction ? 

3. By what means may a taste for the Fine Arts be generally culti- 
vated nmong all classes ? 

4. What improvements are necessary in the laws of the State of New 
York, in relation to commen schools ? 

5. How may our thinly settled districts be best supplied with the means 
of education : 

6. Ought more female teachers to be employed in common schools ? 

7. Ought corporal punishments to form a regular part of common 
school discipline ? 

8. How may the application of science to the arts of life, be best taught 
in common schools ? 

©, Ought Political Economy to be taught as a branch of common edu- 
cation ? 


The Corresponding Secretary stated, that besides an unusual 
number of letters, essays had been received from Miss Catherine 
E. Beecher, and Messrs. Dewey, Dunlap, Cole, and Frazer, as 
well as several reports and other communications. 
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The Corresponding Secretary presented his annual report, but 
suggested that it might be better to postpone the reading of it till 
another day, which was agreed to. 

The President then called for information, from members pres- 
ent, concerning lyceums, schools, &c., in the order of the States, 
when Mr. Dewey made a verbal report on the condition of the 
Lenox Lyceum, and the Pittsfield Young Men’s Society, Mass. 

In consequence of several members being unprepared to make 
reports, letters were presented and read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, from a number of friends of education in different parts 
of the country—Henry R. Schoolcraft of Mackinaw, P. S. Du- 
ponceau of Philadelphia, John Pickering of Boston, President 
Fisk of Middletown, President Wayland of Providence, Alexan- 
der H. Everett of Boston, Miss Catherine E. Beecher of Ohio, 
Charles Frazer of Charleston, J. C. Neagle of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rodman made a report from the New Bedford Lyceum. 

Professor Olmsted on the Franklin Institute, the Mechanics’ 
Society, and the Atheneum of New Haven, &c. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. James Brewster of that 
city, on the Franklin Institute, and one from Professor Silliman, 
on the same subject and the Atheneum. 

Mr. Rankin made a report on the history, condition, and pros- 
pects of the New York City Lyceum. 

Mr. Radcliff, on the Brooklyn Lyceum. 

Mr. Stewart read an interesting report from the U. S. Naval 
Lyceum ; when a resolution was passed, requesting a copy of the 
report for publication. 

Mr. Van Cott made a report on the Hamilton Literary Associ- 
ation of Brooklyn. 

The following reports were stated to have been received, and 
ready when called for by the Lyceum :— 

1. The report of the committee appointed at the third annual 
meeting, to inquire, ‘ Whether the study of the Greek language 
is commenced at a proper age, and pursued on the best plan.’ 

2. The report of the committee appointed at the fourth annual 
meeting, to inquire, ‘Whether the Monitorial System, in any 
form or degree, is appropriate to our common schools.’ 


Saturday Morning, May 9th. 


_ The session was opened with prayer, by the Rev. Austin Dick- 
inson. 
The Annual Report was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 
On motion of Mr. Radcliff, it was 


Resolved, That the Report be adopted and published. 
#23 
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President Duer read an Essay on the Education of Female 
Teachers, by Miss Catherine E. Beecher, of Ohio. It was stated 
to the Lyceum, that under the authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee, this Essay was read before a meeting of Ladies, invited at 
Constitution Hall, on the 29th of April, in order to make it as ex- 
tensively known as possible ; and that they determined to raise 
money for its publication. By the favor of a friend of Education, 
the committee had been enabled to print it without delay. 

Mr. Radcliff offered the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted, after addresses had been made by Messrs. Dewey, 
Haskell and Johnson, and Professor Millington, of Virginia. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the American Lyceum be pre- 
sented to Miss Catherine E. Beecher, for her Essay on the Edo- 
cation of Female Teachers. 

Resolved, That the Lyceum, considering the extensive circula- 
tion of this Essay to be well calculated to excite public attention 
to its object, and ‘the sentiments and facts it contains, particularly 
important at this time, would recommend it to the public, and re- 
quest those connected with the popular press, to aid in their pro- 
mulgation, by publishing extracts. 

Resolved, 'That the subject of Female Education deserves more 
attention than it has yet received from the American community. 

Resolved, That the establishment and liberal endowment of 
female seminaries of a high order, especially for the education of 
female teachers, is highly deserving of the benefactions of the 
intelligent and wealthy of the community, as well as of legislative 
patronace, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to the 
Ladies who have undertaken to defray the expenses of publishing 
this address. 

A communication was read froin Mr. Morton, Secretary of the 
National Academy of the Arts of Design, inviting the officers and 
members, in the name of the Council, to attend their tenth Exhi- 
bition of Painting ; whereupon it was 

Resolved, That the Lyceum accept of the invitation, and will 
meet the Council of the Academy at the exhibition room in Clinton 
Hall, on Monday, at two o’clock. 


A vocabulary of the Screculeh language was presented to the 
Lyceum, by a member of the Executive Committee, with a paper 
relating to the history of that African nation. 

An Essay on Books and Apparatus for the Blind, was read by 
Dr. Russ. 
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On motion of the President, it was 


Resolved, That it be the duty of the Executive Committee, to 
select from the Essays, Correspondence and other communications 
made to this Society, such papers as they may deem generally 
interesting and useful, and to publish the same from time to time, 
under the title of ‘ ‘Transactions of the American Lyceum.’ 


On motion of the Corresponding Secretary, it was 


Resolved, That the American Lyceum view with the highest 
approbation, the exertions of Senor Joaquin Mosquera, in favor of 
education in New Grenada, and sympathize with him in the diffi- 
culties he has to encounter, in a country which has suffered so long 
under adverse circumstances. 

Resolved, That the exertions made in New Grenada in favor 
of Female Education, both by the Female College of Bogota, and 
by the Ladies’ Committee of the Elementary Society of Popayan, 
are worthy of a patriotic government, and of the intelligent daugh- 
ters of a young and enterprising republic. 

A letter was read from Mr. Woodbridge, one of the Corres- 
ponding Secretaries, expressing regret at his unexpected detention 
from the annual meeting, and presenting to the Society two hun- 
dred copies of his review of the Address of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of South Carolina to the people of that state, 
on Lyceums. Whereupon it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be returned to Mr. 
Woodbridge, for the copies of the Review. 

The Lyceum then adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock in the Lec- 
ture room, in Clinton Hall, to hear the Essay of Mr. Cole, on 
American Scenery, written at the request of the Society. 


Monday Morning, May 11th. 


The Lyceum met at ten o’clock, Mr. Dewey in the chair, in 
the absence of President Duer. 

A manuscript text and class book on Physiology was received 
from Boston, through Mr. Woodbridve, to be offered to the Com- 
mittee on the subject, for the prize of $300 offered by the Society 
at their third annual meeting. 

The following resolution was adopted. 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ascertain by what 
means education in New Grenada may be promoted by the 
American Lyceum, to solicit the friends of knowledge in the 
United States for funds to be devoted to that purpose, and to em- 
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ploy those funds for that object, with the approbation of the 
xecutive Committee. 


The following persons were appointed to form that committee :— 
Messrs. Dwight, Rankin and Kinney. 

A communication having been made on the subject, it was 

Resolved, That the American Lyceum have heard with satis- 
faction of the means used in South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
and other states, to multiply Lyceums ; and cordially invite them 
to co-operate with each other, and with this society, for the pro- 
motion of knowledge. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to correspond with 
the friends of Lyceums in the South, and to propose a meeting of 
the American Lyceum this year, at such time as may be approved. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
invite a special meeting of the American Lyceum, at such time 
this year, as they may judge most convenient to the friends of 
Lyceums at the South. 


The following resolutions were then moved and adopted :— 


Resolved, That the American Lyceum highly approve of the 
operations of the American Institute of Instruction, and cordially 
wish it success. 

Resolved, That Professor Dewey, Theodore Dwight, Jr., Rob- 
ert G. Rankin and William B. Kinney, be a committee to attend 
the annual meeting of that Society in August next, to communi- 
cate to it the sentiments of the above resolution. 


A Vocabulary of the language of the Uniapa, was presented by 
a member of the Executive Committee, accompanied by a paper, 
giving a brief account of a group of Islands in the Pacific, supposed 
to have been never visited by any white man, which was read. 

Mr. Oscanean, an Armenian gentleman, read an Essay on the 
history and condition of education among his countrymen ; where- 
upon, on motion of Judge Radcliff, it was 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mr. 
Oscanean for his essay. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee enter into a Corres- 
pondence with such persons or institutions among the Armenians, 
as they, on consultation with Mr. Oscanean, may ascertain to be 
most expedient, concerning the general interests of education 
among that interesting people. 


The Corresponding Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Hol- 
brook, a Report of the history and effects of Essex County 
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Teachers’ Association, (Mass.) by Rev. Gardner B. Perry, of 
Bradford, dated May 2d, a letter from Mr. Elisha Loomis, at Rush- 
ville, N. ¥., with remarks on his Ogipue, (Chippewa) Spelling 
book, a copy of which accompanied the letter, and from Mr. D. 
Prentice, dated Utica, May 2d, proposing to the Lyceum to take 
measures to procure uniformity in making meteorological observa- 
tions in the United States. 

It was then moved, that Mr. Prentice be requested to prepare 
an Essay on this subject, to be communicated to this Lyceum, 
which was seconded by Mr. Dewey in a speech, and adopted, after 
some remarks in its favor, by Mr. Rodman. 

Mr. Emerson communicated some interesting information con- 
cerning the Massachusetts Lyceum, the Institute of Instruction, 
and the public schools of Boston. 

Mr. Wells made some statements concerning the Boston Ly- 
ceum. 

Dr. Congar reported the condition of the Newark Young Men’s 
Association, and the Newark Mechanics’ Institute and Lyceum. 

Mr. Kinney made some statements concerning the Orange Ly- 
ceum and the New Jersey Lyceum. 

The Lyceum then adjourned. 


Afternoon Session, Monday, May 11th. 


The Lyceum met, Mr. Eames in the chair. 

The following preamble and resolutions, which were submitted 
in the morning by Mr. Dewey, were moved and adopted. 

Whereas, the American Lyceum has received from Charles 
Frazer, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., an Essay on the Condition 
and Prospects of Painting in the U. States of America; and 
from William Dunlap, Esq., of N. York, an Essay On the Influ- 
ence of the Arts of Design, and the true mode of encouraging 
them; and from Thomas Cole, Esq., of this city, also, an Essay 
on American Scenery, 


Resolved, That the Lyceum present to the above named gen- 
tlemen their high acknowledyments for the liberality and energy 
with which they have complied with the request of the Executive 
Committee ; and which has resulted in the elaborate essays on 
the subjects mentioned. 


The following resolutions, submitted at the request of Mr. Rad- 
cliff, were then moved and adopted. 


Resolved, That the American Lyceum have learnt, with satis- 
faction, the formation, plan and prospects of the New York City 
yeeum. 
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Resolved, That Lyceums are well adapted to large cities ; ani 
that it be recommended to the friends of knowledge in the city of 
New York, to form them in the different wards or districts, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the American Ly- 
ceum be instructed to promote their formation and support, so far 
as their aid may be desired. 

Resolved, That, according to abundant evidence in the posses- 
sion of this Society, Lyceums are calculated to afford a cheap and 
agreeable means of intellectual and moral improvement, in the va- 
rious forms of which they are susceptible ; that they offer means 
for the development of latent talents, and tend to cultivate taste, 
and the useful arts. 


Resolved, That the investment of money for the establishment 
of Lyceums has proved of solid advantage to the wealth, as well 
as the habits and enjoyments of communities and neighborhoods, 


The election of officers of the Lyceum for the ensuing year, 
was then held ; when all the surviving officers were re-elected. 

It was stated, with regret, that a vacancy was to be supplied, 
caused by the death of one of the most esteemed and useful vice 
presidents, the Hon. Thomas S. Grimke, of S. Carolina. 

The Hon. Peter W. Radcliff, of Brooklyn, was then appointed 
in his place. 


The Lyceum then adjourned till 7 P. M. 


Evening Session, Monday, May 11th. 


The Lyceum met after the close of Mr. Dunlap’s Lecture. 
Mr. Dwight took the chair, and Mr. Rankin acted as Secretary. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to 
Professor Dewey, for the Essay he has been so kind as to prepare 
for the Fifth Annual Meeting, on a subject so interesting to agri- 
culture and science, and so appropriately assigned to him. 


Resolved, That Professor Dewey be respectfully requested to 
read his Essay before a public audience in this city, to be invited 
in the name of the Lyceum: or, if not convenient, to leave it with 
the Executive Committee for that purpose. 


Resolved, That he be requested to allow its publication among 
the Transactions of the Lyceum. 


On motion, Resolved, That the Executive Committee appoint 
the Cominittee constituted by the resolutions relating to a special 
meeting of the Lyceum. 

On motion, it was also Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum 
be presented to Judge Betts for the use of the District Court 
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Room of the United States during the present session of 

> the Lyceum. 

© On motion, Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 

© jnstructed to invite a Convention of Teachers in this city, for such 
specified objects, and at such time as they may determine, pro- 

vided such a measure shall appear to them advisable. 


The minutes of the Lyceum at its fifth annual meeting having 
been approved, the Lyceum then adjourned. 








MISS BEECHER’S ESSAY ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALE 
TEACHERS. 


An Essay on the Education of Female Teachers—written at the request of 
the American Lyceum, and communicated at their annual meeting, New- 


York, May 8, 1835—by Carnerine E. Beecner. Published at the 4 
desire of a meeting of ladies of New York. New York: Van Nor- Is 
trand & Dwight, 1835. 8vo. pp. 22. % 

; ¥ 


Ir is well known that Miss Beecher has been for many years 3}! 
devoted to the cause of female education, with great zeal and suc- “ Pat 
cess. At the request of the American Lyceum, as will be per- ‘ \ 
ceived from their minutes, she prepared for the last annual meet- 
ing, the able essay before us, ‘On the education of Female i 
Teachers for the United States.’ It was deemed so important t 
that it was first communicated to an assemblage of ladies, and 
such was the interest excited, that measures were immediately ‘ 
taken to secure the publication of several thousand copies by sub- 
scription. We rejoice, both in the appearance of the essay, and 
in the interest it has excited ; and we trust it will prove the means 

| of rousing a new spirit on this subject. 

The essay commences with a statement of the difficulties ex- 
isting in regard to female education. One of the prominent evils 
is a want of permanency in female institutions, and of a fixed 
standard for their education. They are left dependent on private 
exertion, and the caprice of parents, and the course and extent of 
studies is regulated by no fixed principles. The obvious reme- 
dies for these evils, are the establishment of permanent female 
institutions, under proper superintendence, and an agreement 
among the leading female schools, for a uniform course of edu- 
cation. We are glad, however, to perceive that Miss Beecher’ 
considers the bestowment of titular degrees on females, (which 
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common sense does not quite approve even in the other sex,) 
as of questionable propriety, and ‘certainly in very bad taste, 
calculated to ‘ provoke needless ridicule, and painful notoriety,’ 
It seems to us to betray sad ignorance, or forgetfulness, of that 
characteristic shrinking from publicity and observation which the 
Creator has enstamped upon females, and the domestic station 
to which Divine Wisdom has assigned them, to attempt thus to 
unsex them. 

Miss Beecher next insists upon a point often adverted to in this 
work, that the course of education should be such as to fit woman 
for ‘her peculiar duties ’—*‘ the care of the health, and the forma- 
tion of the character of the future citizens of this great nation.’ 

For this purpose, it is obvious that she must acquire a knowl- 
edge of those domestic duties and employments to which she will 
be called. But Miss B. urges that it is equally important that she 
should pursue such a course of study, as shall give her habits of 
reflection and reasoning, enlargement of mind, and an amount of 
knowledge which shall secure and direct her influence in her fam- 
ily and in society, and enable her, in some degree, to watch over 
the progress of her children. For this purpose, it is necessary 
that additional provision should be made for instructors, and fr 
apparatus in the various branches of science, with a liberality 
somewhat corresponding to that which is adopted for the other 
sex. We would suggest that the duties of housekeeping require 
a distinct professor in a female school, no less than the practice of 
medicine, in a medical institution. The health and cheerfulness of 
many aman would be saved, if the humble, but rare art, of making 
good bread could be thoroughly taught to the guardians of our 
tables. We have been in more than one family, where we were 
confident this one defect would account for constant suffering, and 
its attendant irritability. 

Miss Beecher next presents, at some length, the importance of 
making education something more than instruction—of aiming, not 
at the mere cultivation of intellect, but at the formation of char- 
acter, by a course of moral discipline and religious instruction. 
She adverts to the practical neglect of this point, so universally 
conceded, and asks, how often school committees inquire concern- 
ing the improvement of temper, or the increase of good disposi- 
tions in the pupils. She alludes to the unsuccessful experiment 
now yoing on in England, of improving society by mere intellect- 
ual light, and the abandonment of this principle as utterly useless, 
by the philosophers of France. 

She then contrasts the example of Prussia, which annually fur- 
nishes a large number of teachers, to supply every child in the 
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kingdom with moral and religious, as well as intellectual educa- 
tion, and of France, which is fast following in her steps, with 
that of our own country, yet scarcely opening her eyes on this all 
important subject, while her existence is hazarded by the clouds 
of ignorance that hang over her rising population. ‘Thousands of 
well qualified teachers are needed annually to supply the mere 
increase of our population ; and we cannot find enough to fill the 
schools already established. 

But how shall these difficulties be overcome? How shall these 
evils be remedied? Miss Beecher urges that it is ‘ chimerical’ to 
expect, amidst the claims, and the honors, and the profits of other 
professions, that a sufficiént number of the male sex can be found, 
to devote themselves to self-denying, toilsome duties, for the 
scanty pittance allowed to our teachers. We have indeed little 
hope of this ourselves, except from the extension of that same 
spirit which sends the missionary to pagan lands. Miss Beecher 
believes that our hopes must rest on woman—formed by nature 
for confinement—appointed to be the guardian of childhood—and 
accustomed to the patient, persevering wa'chfulness, and the slen- 
der support which belongs to the teachers of our schools. In this 
way only, she believes that an adequate supply can be furnished, 
in season to prevent that ruin which will almost inevitably result 
from the misrule of a generation trained up in ignorance. 

Miss Beecher believes that the want of professions adapted to 
the sex, and the supply of articles by our manufactories which 
once furnished a large part of their domestic labors, leave many 
females, of all classes, without any useful occupation. The low 
wages of females is indeed a painful, but sure indication, of the 
want of sufficient employment ; and we may add, that our census 
shows an unusual proportion in the states from which our young 
men emigrate to the western forests. 

To bring into action a large amount of talent and zeal for the 
instruction of the young, at the lowest possible rate, it is then 
only necessary that institutions should be opened and endowed at 
public expense, to furnish them a suitable education—gratuitously 
where it is necessary—and some plan for ascertaining the wants of 
schools, and providing places for instructors. This is the object 
to which the views of Miss Beecher tend—the plan which she 
has for some time wished to present to those who were able to ac- 
complisn it, and to which we have before alluded. It is only to 
repeat, and extend, and render permanent, those efforts for pre- 
paring female teachers, which have been made so successfully at 
the seminaries in Ipswich, Hartford, and Troy, and are about to be 
attempted at Northampton. It has been listened to with deep 
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interest, by a collection of liberal ladies in New York; it has ex. 
cited the attention of more than one able advocate of female edy- 
Cation, as presented by the principals of these institutions ; and we 


cordially wish it, Gop speep! 
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DistriBuTion OF THE Massacuvusetts Scuoot Funp. 






The following are the principal provisions of the law for the distriby- 
tion of the Massachusetts School Fund. 

Returns are required to be made from every town and district before 
the Ist of November, annually, according to the following form, with an- 
swers to the questions succeeding. We insert them as a aseful guide to 
others who are investigating the condition of our schools. 
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INQUIRIES TO BE ANSWERED IN RESPECT TO EACH SCHOUL DISTRICT. 











Wages 1p Sch. House, 
its size 
and 
condition. 


Chiidrea | Chiidren vot attend- Tmatl ta. 

Dis- jattending) ing Common Schools | 5 hing struc. | money, @x- 
tricts.|Common | any portion of the Ss ns ‘i Fuc- | clusive of 
Schools. year. chool, | tors. board. 


oo to) From 4 to 16 years | 
0 years of age. 
of age. 


Price of 
board 
per week. 









































Per month, winter. 
Per month, summer. 


Winter 
Summer. 
Female. 

Per Annum, 
Female. 


Male. 
Male. 








Average attendance. 


Male. 
Female. 









































Males 
Females. 









Inquiries in respect to all the Schools in the town. 





What amount of money is raised by taxes in the town, for supporting 
the Common schools, and what by voluntary contributions? Ans. 

What part of the money raised by taxesis paid for furniture, wood and 
incidental expenses, and what part for instruction only? Ans, 

Are there any Private schools or academies, and what is the average 
number in the year attending them? Ans. 

What is the estimated amount paid for tuition in such schools and 
academies? Ans. 
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Are the School Committee regularly chosen each year ; do they organ- 
ize, and do they visit and examine the schools, as required by law? How 
are the examinations conducted ? Ans. 

Do parents interest themselves in the character of the schools, and at- 
tend the examinations ? Ans. 

What are the books in general use, specifying Spelling Books, Arith- 
metics, Grammars, Geographies, Reading and other Books? Ans. 

Who selects the Books? Ans, 

What is the furniture of the School House, and the apparatus, includ- 
ing Maps? Ans. 

Is it desirable to increase the amount of studies? Ans. 

Are there any local funds? Ans. 

It is added ;— No apportionment of the school fund as hereinafter 
provided, shall be made to any city, town or district, which shall have 
failed to make returns according to law, for the year next preceding the 
time of said apportionment.’ 

It is also enacted, ‘That the income arising from the school fund es- 
tablished by the statute of one thousand eight hundred and thirty four, 
chapter one hundred and sixty-nine, shall be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Commonwealth to the city of Boston, and the 
several towns and districts in the Commonwealth, on the first day of 
January annually, in the following manner, to wit: The said income 
shall be divided into two equal parts, and one moiety thereof shall be ap- 
portioned to the said city, and to the towns and districts, on the ratio ef 
population as determined by the next preceding census of the United 
States—the other moiety shall be apportioned on the ratio of the amount 
of monies raised by taxation, and expended by each city, town or district, 
for the support of Common schools in the next preceding year, as by the 
several school returns shall appear.’ 

$100 annually are also allowed to support Common schools among the 
Marshpee Indians. 


Pian For Pusuic Instruction 1n New York. 


In a recent number of this work, some defects of the School System 
in New York were pointed out by one of our correspondents; and es- 
pecially, that of requiring a single individual to perform duties so impor- 
tant as those of a Superintendent of Schools, in connection with that of 
Secretary of State. We are glad to perceive, in the following account 
of proceedings in the New York Legislature, from the Albany Gazette, 
that a remedy is proposed. Weare only surprised at the strange anomaly 
of making the same officer a commissioner of the Canal Fund, and wish 
some explanation of the reason might be given by some of our corres- 
pondents, 
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280 Summary of the Proposed Law. 


‘Mr. Wetmore presented a very able report in relation to public instruc- 
tion ; it recommended the organization of a department to be called ‘the 
Department of Public Instruction,’ under the direction of a Secretary, 
to be denominated ‘the Secretary of Publie Instruction,’ 

The House ordered four times the usual number of copies of the report 
to be printed, and the bill, of which the following is an abstract, to a third 
reading. 

Section 1. There shall be a Secretary of Public Instruction, who 
shall be appointed by the Legislature in the same manner as the state 
officers are now appointed. 

Sec. 2. Such appointment to be made once in three years from and 
after the first Monday in February, or as often as a vacancy shall occur, 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Public Instruction slrall possess the powers 
and discharge the duties of Superintendent of Common schools, and in 
addition, virtute officii, shall be Chancellor of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, Trustee of the State Library, and Commissioner of the Canal Fund. 

Sec. 4. All colleges and academies shall be subject to his visitation: 
to be his duty personally, as often as once in two years, to examine into 
the condition and situation of each seminary selected by the Regents for 
the education of teachers, and also into the system of education and dis- 
cipline therein, and report the same to the Legislature. 

Sec. 5. The annual returns required to be made by the colleges and 
academies, shall be made to the Secretary, as Chancellor of the Regents 
of the University, who shall lay the same before the Regents at the first 
annual meeting in each year. 

Sec. 6. Every academy in which a department for the education of 
teachers of Common schools shall be established, shall state, in addition, 
in their return, the following subjects ;— 

Ist. The organization of the Department. 

2d. The subjects of study pursued, and class books used. 

3d. The number and classification of students. 

Sec. 7. The Commissioners of Common schools, in addition to their 
annual report made to the county clerk, shall state, 

Ist. The general branches of education in which teachers of Com- 
mon schools presented for instruction, are required to pass an exami- 
nation. 

2d. The degree of proficiency required in each branch, before a cer- 
tificate of qualification is given. 

3d. The number of schools visited by the inspectors during the year; 
the number of times each school was so visited, and the number of in- 
spectors who were present at each examination. 


Sec. 8. Penalty on commission in case of neglect, 


Sec, 9, Salary, $2000.’ 





Convention of Teachers at Carthage. 


Scuoo. District Lisraries. 


The following bill, which has now become a law of New York, is 
another indication that this state will not stop in its course of improve- 
ment. 

Sec. 1. The taxable inhabitants of each school district in the State, 
shall have power, when lawfully assembled in any district meeting, to lay 
a tax on the district, not exceeding twenty dollars for the first year, for 
the purchase of a district library ; consisting of such books as they shall 
in their district meetings direct ; and such further sum as they may deem 
necessary for the purchase of a book case. The intention to propose 
such a tax, shall be stated in the notice required to be given for such a 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. The taxable inhabitants of each school district shall also have 
power, when so assembled in any subsequent year, to lay a tax not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars in any one year for the purpose of making additions 
to the district library. 

Sec. 3. The clerk of the district, or such other person as the taxable 
inhabitants may, at their annual meeting designate and appoint by a ma- 
jority of votes, shall be the librarian of the district, and shall have the 
care and custody of the library under such regulations as the inhabitants 
may adopt for his government. 

Sec. 4. The taxes authorized by this act to be raised, shall be as- 
sessed and collected in the same manner as a tax for building a school 


house. 
ConvVENTION OF TEACHERS AT CARTHAGE. 


A Convention of Teachers was recently held at Carthage, (Ohio,) 
and organized themselves into the Hamilton Co. Association of Teachiers ; 
auxiliary to the Western Literary Institute,to meet quarterly, for lectures 
and discussions, The following resolutions, will show tke spirit of this 
Association. May their example be followed extensively. 


1. Resolved, ‘ That in the present condition of our country, it is highly 
important that associations be formed, to aid indigent females to qualify 
themselves to become efficient teachers of our common schools.’ 

2. Resolved, ‘That as the moral powers of man require cultivation, 
as much as the intellectual, and as intellectual, without moral culture, 
ceases to be a blessing, it is highly important that a well-devased plan of 
moral education, be introduced into our schools and seminaries.’ 

3. Resolved, ‘ That as the Bible, independently of its claims upon us 
asa Divine revelation, contains the most perfect system of morals, it 
should be studied as a text book of morals, in all our institutions of 
learning.’ 
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282 Convention of School Committees. 


4. Resolved, ‘That Vocal Music should be made a part of common 
elementary education, for boys and girls.’ 

5. Resolved, ‘That the elements of Natural Science, including an 
outline of Anatomy and Physiology, should be made a part of popular 
education.’ 

6. Resolved, ‘That teachers should devise and provide for their pu- 
pils, such exercises as are calculated to impart activity, and strength to 
their bodies, as a means of enabling them to endure without injury of 
constitution, the application necessary to intellectual improvement.’ 

7. Resolved, ‘That the elementary principles of republican govern- 
ment, with an outline of the state and federal constitutions of the Union, 
should constitute a branch of popular education.’ 


Convention oF Scuoot ComMITTeeEs. 


The following resolutions of a Convention of School Committees at 
Holliston, (Mass.) contain so much that is useful, and furnish so good an 
example of interest and energy in the cause of common school instruc- 
tion, that they claim a place in the Annals of Education. 

‘A convention of School Committees and other gentlemen from towns 
in the vicinity, met at Holliston, April 20th. Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Sher- 
burne, was chosen moderator, and Rev. Mr. Demond, of Holliston, scribe. 

The object of this convention was to consult and adopt measures to 
elevate the character, and increase the usefulness of our common 
schools.—After an interesting discussion of various subjects, connected 
with common school education, the convention unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That it is the indispensable duty of school committees 
to approbate no persons for teachers in our schools, who are not thor- 
oughly qualified for successful instruction in all the branches which 
they are called to teach, 

2. Resolved, In view of every person’s feeling a deep interest in his 
employment, that it be recommended to prudential committees, to engage 
no, teachers for our schools without evidence that the business"of teach- 
ing is congenial with their feelings, and, in their own view, highly res- 
ponsible ; and that the examining committee withhold their approbation 
from such as do not exhibit this evidence. 

3. Resolved, That teachers of our summer schools, in order to be 
properly qualified for their employment, should be thoroughly acquainted 
with orthography,—with the principles of reading, spelling and writing, 
—with mental arithmetic to the extent of Colburn’s First Lessons,—with 
practical arithmetic as far as through the single rule of three in the order 
of Adams’,—with modern geography,—with English grammar,—and 
with some epitome of the history of the United States ; and that teachers 
for our winter schools, in addition to the above, should be well acquainted 
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with practical arithmetic as far as through Adams’,—with some simple 
form of book-keeping,—and with some compendious system of natural 
philosophy. 

4. Believing that the branches of learning, usually taught in our com- 
mon schools, receive far less attention in our academies and high 
schools than their importance demands, and believing also, that an im- 
provement in this respect would essentially contribute to a more thorough 
and useful education ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we specially recommend to the teachers of academies, 
and high schools in the vicinity, to acquaint their pupils thoroughly with 
these branches, and refuse to recommend them as teachers, unless they 
have a familiar and correct understanding of them. 

5. Resolved, That, considering the admirable adaptation of the in- 
structions and precepts of the Bible to regulate the conduct, and elevate 
the character of mankind, we recommend, that it be daily read, in a 
serious manner, in al] our schools; and that the preceptive and historical 
parts of it especially, be subjects of study and instruction. 

6. Resolved, That, as the system of rewards, as generally practised in 
our schools, so powerfully tends to excite and strengthen some of the 
worst feelings of the human breast, and is so unequal in its effect on the 
literary progress of scholars, we recommend that it be entirely dispensed 
with in our schools; and that those motives ouly be presented whose in- 
fluence is pure, and more equal in its effects. 

7. Resolved, That some general regulations, embracing concisely the 
objects and principles of our common schools, if adopted by our towns, 
printed, and circulated among the families of the same, would contribute 
to the order and success of these schools. 

8. Resolved, That it would serve to promote the great object of com- 
mon school education, if towns’ committees would keep a record of their 
own doings, and make an annual report to the town, of the state and 
character of the schools under their supervision. 

Impressed with the wise adaptation of our common free schools to sus- 
tain and perpetuate all our civil and religious institutions, and also with 
their frequent failure, through the remissness of parents, committees, and 
teachers, to answer their designed end, the convention voted to hold a 
semi-annual meeting in the vicinity, for the object above stated. 

By order of the Convention, 
Holliston, April 28, 1835. E. Demonp, Scribe. 


Strupy Mave AGREEABLE. 


In a late number of the Advocate of Education, we find the following 
interesting anecdote of an occurrence in the school of the Editor. It 
confirms the truth of a principle we have always maintained, that the 
young will delight in mental, as well as in bodily activity, if it is adapted 
to their powers and their taste. 
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284 School Law of Pennsylvania. 


‘It was our purpose to have spent the fall vacation in travelling through 
some of the most interesting portions of -our country, in company with a 
few of our pupils, who are too far from home to spend the holidays with 
their friends. Circumstances occurred a few days before the close of 
the session, which rendered this impossible ; but the fact must, of course, 
be communicated to our embryo travellers, whose expectations of plea- 
sure from the contemplated jaunt, were very high. We called them into 
our study, and with much painful regret at being compelled thus at one 
rude blow, to dash the cup of happiness from their lips, we stated our 
change of purpose, but added that they should, if they desired it, read and 
commit to memory, Horace’s Art of Poetry, during the vacation. With 
united voice, they replied, ‘that if they might do that, they would as soon 
Stay as go.’ 


Scuoot Law or PENNSYLVANIA. 


The school law, passed the last year in Pennsylvania, has met with the 
most strenuous opposition from the enemies of light and knowledge; and 
more than one demagogue, we are told, has endeavored to preserve 
that ignorance, which is the only basis of his power, by telling the 
people that it is designed to tax the poor, for educating the children of 
the rich! The attempt to repeal the law at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, failed, however, entirely ; but some changes were introduced. 
In case any school district shall refuse to accept the late school law, no 
tax shall be levied, and the former act, for educating the poor gratis, is 
to be in force ; but the district is not to receive any portion of the state 
fund. Its share is to be reserved for two years, subject to the disposi- 
tion of the district, as soon as they shall levy a school tax; but after that 
period, is to be distributed among the other districts, until the law shall 
be accepted, and the proper tax levied, by the opposing district. 

To debate with those who deny the benefits of education on such 
grounds as the Pennsylvanian farmer, who argued— My son learned to 
write, and he forged my name,’—would be useless. But the error of those 
who imagine, that a system of schools adds to the burthens of the people, 
is admirably exposed in the following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Stevens, of the Pennsylvania Legislature, on the Education Bill. 


‘ But while few are found ignorant and shameless enough to deny the 
advantages of general education, many are alarmed at its supposed bur- 
thensome operation. A little judicious reflection, or a single year’s ex- 
perience, would show that education, under the free school system, will 
cost more than one half less, and afford better and more permanent in- 
struction than the present disgraceful plan pursued by Pennsylvania. 
Take a township of six miles square, and make the estimate. Such town- 
ships, on an average, will contain about 200 children to be schooled. 
The present rate of tuition, generally, (in the country) is two dollars per 
quarter. If the children attend school two quarters each year, such 
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townships would pay $800 per annum. Take the free school system— 
lay the township off into districts three miles square ; the farthest schol- 
ars would then have one mile and a half to go, which would not be too 
far. It would require four schools. These will be taught, I presume, rep 
as in other states, three months in the winter by male, and three months 1 

in the summer by female teachers. Good male teachers can be had at ; 
from sixteen to eighteen dollars per month, and board themselves; 
females at nine dollars per month. Take the highest price, eighteen 










© dollars forthree months,wouldbe = - ° - - - - 54 00 bag 
And then for females at nine dollars for three months, - 27 00 ; 4 
4 Each school would cost - - . - - - - 81 00 y 


Four to atownship,  - - ° 7 ‘ a t ‘. 4 


















324 00 
The price now paid forthe same is - - - = es 800 00 

Saving fur each township of six miles square, $476 00 per annum. 

If the instruction of 200 scholars will save by the free school law, $476, 
the 500,000 children in Pennsylvania, will save $1,190,000. Very few 
men are aware of the immense amount of money which the present ex- 
pensive and partial mode of education costs the people. Pennsylvania 
has half a million of children, who either do, or ought to go to school six ' 
months in the year. If they do go, at two dollars per quarter, their ; 
schooling costs two millions of dollars per annum! If they do not go, ae 
when they are able, their parents deserve to be held in disgrace. Where 3 
they are unable, if the state does not furnish the means, she is criminally 
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negligent. But by the free school law, that same amount of education, a 
which would now cost two millions of dollars, could be supplied at less . 


than one-third of this amount.’ a 


Hamitton Lirerary anp TuHeotroaicat INnstiruTion. 














This institution, established in 1820, has 180 students under the care 
of 8 professors. It is located on a farm of 130 acres, in Hamilton, 


Madison Co., N. Y., and is provided with three large stone edifices, two be 
for instruction, and one for a boarding house. It is stated that the whole ‘ 4 
annual expenses of a student for board, room, washing, and tuition, do ! 4 ‘ 
not exceed $53 80. Itis under the direction of Baptists; and provides a 


complete course of literary and theological instruction, but exclusively 
for those who propose to euter the ministry. Thirty of its students 
receive their education gratuitously. 140 young men have graduated at 
this institution. 


Tae Western Reserve Couuece. 








The faculty of this college consists of a president, professor of Lan- 
guages, professor of Sacred Literature, and professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. A professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy will be appointed as soon as suitable arrangements can be made 
with an individual qualified for the office; and a professor of Christian 
Theology, as soon as circumstances require. 
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It consists of a Preparatory, Collegiate, and Theological department, 
Students over twelve years are admitted to the preparatory class, 
are furnished with regular instruction, by experienced and well qualified 
teachers, and enjoy the same privileges as those of the college, with regard 
to the library, chapel, workshops, &c. The necessary yearly expendi- 
ture of a student is comparatively small, and. the facilities are great for 
defraying a portion of that sum by wages for work during hours of exer. 
cise. Ample accommodations are provided for such as use mechanical 
tools. The compensation in the workshops, or for gardening and 
agriculture, is from three to twelve cents per hour. Some students 
have in this way done much towards defraying their expenses. Others 
have gained little besides health of body, and vigor and elasticity of mind. 
There are now in the Collegiate and Preparatory Department, 80 students; 
and in the Theological Department, three pursuing Philological studies, 
and one Systematic Theology. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CAMDEN. 


Amidst the gloom in which the schools of New Jersey are shrouded, it is 
cheering to see the noble example set by the town of Camden, A Com- 
mnittee appointed at a town meeting in March last, have reported the ex- 
pediency of erecting a building for a public Monitorial school—one room 
to be opened at suitable times, as a reading and lecture room, of pur- 
chasing a library for the use of the pupils and citizens, and of employ- 
ing two able teachers estimated at salaries of $600, and $300—raising 
$1350 for the annual expenses, by a tax on 850 taxable inhabitants. 
The average annual expense of each pupil is estimated at $4. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Serect Letrers or Piuiny THE YouNGER; with Notes, and 
Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Laws of the ancient 
Romans. For the use of Schools. Boston: Published by Per- 
kins, Marvin & Co, Philadelphia: Henry Perkins, 18365. 


The design of the editor, in making this selection from the letters of 
Pliny, will sufficiently appear from the following extract from his 
preface. 

‘ The object aimed at in the present selection, has been to exhibit the 
author’s powers on a variety of subjects, and thus to render the work as 
interesting as possible to the student, to whom the reading of the whole 
would prove a tedious task, The notes are intended solely for the ex 
planation of the text,’ 
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The selection seems to have been, in general, judiciously made in 
reference to the editor’s design ; and no one, we think, can read the table 
of contents, without wishing to peruse the letters to which it refers. We 
should bave been gratified by the insertion of the celebrated letter of 
Pliny, relating to the character and conduct of the Christians of his day, 
together with the reply of the Emperor Trajan. The style of these two 
letters is such as would well entitle them to a place in any selection; 
and their subject matter would seem to invite the particular attention of 
all who feel an interest in the antiquities of Christianity. In the 
latter view, it is probably the most important document, respecting the 
ebristian church, which can be furnished from the whole mass of an- 
cient heathen literature. 

Although it was the professed design of the author to furnish explana- 
tory notes alone, it would perhaps have been well, had he, as a guardian 
of the morals of youth, occasionally given a word of caution, respecting 
the irreligious tendency of some of the sentiments to be found in most of 
the Latin and Greek classics, aad even in some of the letters of Pliny. 
The letter relating to Aria, might have afforded a good opportunity for 
this purpose, 

To the readers of the ‘ Annals,’ and to all who take a deep interest in 
the subject of education, the letter relating to the school at Corno, 
cannot fail to afford a high gratification, The views of education pre- 
sented in that letter, seem to us to be eminently just, and we would es- 
pecially recommend to the attention of parents, at the present day, the 
sentiments of Pliny relating to the advantages to young men, of residing 
in their parents’ families, during the period of their education. 

The epistolary style is one which presents considerable difficulties to 
the young student, in the solution of which, he will commonly need the 
assistance of judicious notes. His difficulties are, in general, of two 
kinds, such as relate to customs, and to historical and geographical facts, 
of which he is ignorant, and such as belong to the idiomatic character of 
the language. The former may often be best explained by reference in 
the notes to standard treatises, relating to these subjects. ‘To remove the 
embarrassment arising from difficult idioms, three different courses, at 
times, are pursued. The first, is to translate all difficult passages; the 
second, to give philological notes explanatory of idioms and phrases; and 
the third, to refer to grammars in which they are explained. The first, 
which is the one generally adopted by the editor of this work, serves but 
little purpose beyond removing the difficulty in hand,—it does not teach 
the student how to surmount other and similar difficulties. The other 
modes therefore, and especially the last, whenever it can be adopted, 
seems to us the preferable mode, as it leads the learner to the acquisi- 
tion of philological principles of extensive application, in his subsequent 
progress in the classics. 
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288 Notices of Books. 


Tue Lyceum ArituMetic, in three parts, each adapted to dif. 
ferent ages and classes; prepared for Common Schools, High 
Schools, and Academies. By an experienced Teacher. Boston: 
William Peirce. 1835. 18mo. pp. 248. 


This work is divided into three courses ; adapted to pupils at different 
stages of their progress. The first part contains examples of the most 
simple arithmetical operations, with all the necessary explanations. The 
second part applies the same principles to more difficult examples, and 
presents rules, following a series of examples, to explain the mode of ope- 
ration, and fix it in the memory, instead of the ordinary, but absurd prac- 
tice of giving an abstract rule in the first place. The third part requires 
the pupil to review the elementary principles, apply them to new ex- 
amples, and then proceed to the higher rules. Mental and written arith- 
metic are combined. There is abundant evidence that this is the work 
of ‘an experienced teacher.’ The illustrations are so ample, that they 
will serve as an important aid to the inexperienced ; and will render ex- 
planations unnecessary to an intelligent pupil. 

We feel the more confidence in this work because we know that the 
plan was tried, and found useful, both to teachers and pupils, before its 
publication ; and was revised and corrected, after it bad thus been tested 
by experiment. ; 


Pinnock’s Improvep Epitrion or Dr. Gotpsmitn’s History or 
Eneianp, &c.; with a continuation to the year of 1832. With 
questions for examination,—notes and engravings. Philadelphia: 


Key & Biddle. 1834. 12mo. pp. 454. 


This is a new edition of Goldsmith’s England, beautifully executed; 
and illustrated with a number of fine engravings. The questions and 
notes will increase its value to most schools; and it is much to be pre- 
ferred to the old editions. We must, however, enter our protest, against 
presenting a work so well established, ‘revised and corrected,’ by an 
anonymous American editor. If his name is not deemed worthy of ap- 
pearing on the title page, or if he is unwilling to be responsible for the 
alterations he has made, and to acknowledge their amount and nature, 
it will necessarily impair the confidence of those who know anything of 
the mysteries of book-making. 
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